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must be in some higher sphere of existence, above
the contradictions which make it possible for us to
believe that time and space are ultimate realities,
and out of reach of the inevitable catastrophe which
the next glacial age must bring upon the human
race/'1

Starting then from the origins of Christianity, we
see the rise and growth of mysticism, certain forms
of which have also been defined as quietism. The
mystics and quietists close their eyes to the world
and seek refuge in intercourse with God himself and
in thoughts of the future life. The contemplative
life was considered to be higher than the active life.
The two sisters of Lazarus symbolise the two con-
flicting ideals. Martha, who prepared the meal
symbolises the active life, and Mary, whose main
object was to converse with Jesus Christ on higher
matters, symbolises the contemplative life.

As we have seen, Spinoza revived the more ancient
attitude of Europe by eliminating the idea of
personal immortality; but on the other hand he
raised the ideal of the contemplative life to a much
higher level than it had held in the eyes of Aristotle
and his followers. Spinoza, with all the cosmo-
politanism of a Jew living in a small country like
Holland, naturally thought little of the citizenship
as compared with individuality, even though he
wrote that the State should decide all questions of
public worship.

I now propose to deal with the modern atti-
tude of what may conveniently be called the problem
of life. Liberty to-day is no mere commonplace

1 Op. cit., p. 328.